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From the President’s Desk 


Dear Members of the Staff... 


As usual, the last few months have been active and 
interesting ones for The New York Bank for Savings. 
As incredible as it seems to those of us who were work- 
ing for either The Bank for Savings or The New York 
Savings Bank just two years ago, the fact is that we 
are now setting our sights on becoming a $2 billion 
bank. It may take a year or so, but I’m sure we will 
make it! 

I would like to report to you about a few important 
matters: 


(1) We have applied tor a branch office at 111 
Broadway. This site is in the heart of the financial 
district and, if we're successful, the office should be a 
major factor in our future growth. We expect a hard 
fight because the Greenwich Savings Bank has also 
applied for a branch at 120 Broadway and we expect 
that the Seamen’s and the East River will oppose both 
Greenwich and us because they already have offices in 
the downtown area. 

(2) Just as the bank is “on the move,” so is the 
Life Insurance Department. We have applied for per- 
mission to establish a new main office for the Depart- 
ment in 230 Park Avenue at the corner of 46th Street. 
This new location, if it is approved by the Banking 
Department, will give our Insurance Department new 
opportunities to develop and create its own identity. 
In addition, we have rewarded our policyholders by 
declaring increased dividends, plus an extra—the extra 
is being paid by us and only 11 other banks in the 
state. 

(3) lam particularly happy that the Board elected 
Rose Lavelle and Gerry Marks to our officer group. 
At the same time, we were all extremely sorry to see 
the day arrive when Emil Karcher, Bill McCarthy, Ed 
Tiihonen, and Gladys Thomas retired. 

(4) I am also glad that our Social Club is active 
and that the St. Patrick’s Day party was a success. I 
hope that you'll enjoy the other activities that are 
planned for the balance of the year. 

(5) We are studying the possibility of erecting a 
new building at 14th Street to provide completely 
modern banking quarters and also to reduce our main- 
tenance expenses at that location. 

(6) We are continuing to offer our unique One- 
year Term Accounts which have undoubtedly been 
the most successful savings plan offered by any sav- 
ings bank in many years, perhaps in all history. Large- 
ly as a result of this new plan, our assets increased by 
$225 million from February 1, 1964 to February 1, 
1965. This may be the largest 12-month gain in history. 


Our growth in January set a new record for a single 
month. We are continuing to study other possible 
ways of better serving depositors. 

(7) Our EDP system is steadily improving its per- 
formance and I am sure all of you that are using the 
window machines agree that it is a great thing. It’s 
easy to forget the drudgery of figuring interest and of 
pulling bin cards, but the fact is that we were doing 
those tedious jobs only nine months ago. The EDP 
Division has also made wonderful strides in program- 
ming our Payroll and Mortgage Accounting work. 

(8) We have completed plans for the erection of a 
new building adjoining our 72nd Street office and 
hope that before this appears in print we will have 
obtained bids from contractors. We have planned the 
new building so that it will supplement our existing 
Colonial structure and make our banking quarters 
more prominent. Furthermore, the apartment house 
should produce a very satisfactory return on our in- 
vestment. 

I’m sure you share my pride in the progress our 
bank is making. My best wishes and thanks for your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED S, MILLs 
President 


27-story apartment planned by 
the bank at 73rd and Third 


A 27-story apartment tower will be built by The 
New York Bank for Savings at 200 East 73rd Street 
on the southeast corner of Third Avenue. Present 
plans call for the start of construction in September 
1965 and completion in September 1966. Estimated 
cost, $2,350,000. 

The impressive 117-apartment structure will be 
raised on a podium set back 27 feet from the build- 
ing line on 73rd Street, and 18 feet on Third Avenue, 
according to President Mills. 

Mr. Mills said the new building was conceived so 
that the present bank building, a New York landmark 
at Third Avenue at 72nd Street, which will adjoin the 
new structure, will be preserved. 

The 72nd Street Office is housed in a Colonial- 
Williamsburg style building and will have increased 
facilities on the first floor of the new apartment house. 

The new building will be constructed of warm gray 
brick with exposed white concrete spandrels and 

* Please turn to page 11 


Story of Our NCR-CRAM Computer 


GERARD H. MARKS 


Mr. Marks is an assistant secretary in charge of the 
Electronic Data Processing Department. 


the NCR CRAM was selected. As early as 1955 

President DeCoursey Fales and Vice President 
Robert F. Marchant had the foresight to predict the 
tremendous growth in our industry and feared that 
the servicing of our customers would become impos- 
sible unless we automated the bank floor operation. A 
second reason for automating was that it would put 
us in a better position ‘to compete for the savings 
dollar. And a third reason was that errors were made 
and not uncovered until the end of day. 

In 1956, Alfred S. Mills succeeded Mr. Fales as 
president of the bank. Mr. Mills was in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Fales and Mr. Marchant concerning 
the need for automation in the banking industry. 

Our first adventure was the IBM system. We con- 
verted from the NCR ledger card system to an IBM 
electric-mechanical system and this was a big improve- 
ment. The work went through a validation process to 
verify the work of the teller. It did this successfully 
but the validation was done at the end of the day, 
still too late. However, the big advantages of the 
IBM system were twofold: 


LT: me tell you the story of our computer and why 


(1) The interest dividend was calculated by the 
machines. 

(2) It eliminated the laborious quarterly trial 
balance that had to be taken by the bank 
floor personnel. 


While Mr. Mills and Mr. Marchant were satisfied 
with the IBM system, it wasn’t exactly what they 
wanted. The customers were leaving the bank with 
errors in their passbooks and the service wasn’t fast 
enough. So, back to the drawing boards we went. 

(It is interesting to note that practically the same 
thinking was taking place at The New York Savings 
Bank under the direction of Albert Kendall, George 
Bates, and Thomas Burns. Small wonder the two banks 
merged—the great minds of each bank thought alike.) 

There were many meetings held under the direc- 
tion of William McCrea. It was decided that we 
needed a high-speed computer to process saving ac- 
counts on-line; instant banking, with complete veri- 
fication while the customer was being served. The 
idea of instant banking necessitated equipment that 
had superior Random Access ability. The major com- 
puter manufacturers were called in and asked to sub- 
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TRUNK LINES 


mit proposals. These proposals were reviewed, but 
none met the time specification. The Random Access 
devices were all too slow. 

While the stalemate was being studied, National 
Cash Register Company announced the development 
of a new Random Access device called CRAM (Card 
Random Access Memory). Immediately discussions 
were opened with NCR’s representatives. These meet- 
ings were headed by Mr. Marchant. We gathered all 
the details possible and tried to evaluate this device. 
We found that CRAM was not in use anywhere except 
at the NCR factory in Dayton, Ohio, where it was 
undergoing tests before delivery to customers. Robert 
Marchant, William McCrea, and Charles Chamberlain 
visited the NCR factory and liked what they saw, but 
they were concerned about the reliability of CRAM. 
Their concern was justified since no performance his- 
tory existed on the CRAM unit. 

Time was marching on and a decision had to be 
made. We needed a computer, but which one? The 
NCR 315 CRAM was what we needed, but there was 
an element of risk involved. Mr. Mills and Mr. Mar- 
chant introduced the subject to the Board of Trustees. 
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These brave men, after considering the meager facts 
available, decided that a risk was involved, but, after 
weighing the fact that NCR had its reputation and a 
huge sum of money to lose in the event of failure of 
this equipment, they decided to install the NCR 315 
CRAM. 

This decision started my adventure into the world 
of computers. Many things had to be done before we 
could approach an on-line system. The main problem 
was to convert our IBM system to an NCR off-line 
system. 

We had just about accomplished the conversion 
when it was announced that The New York Savings 
Bank and The Bank for Savings would merge. 
Fortunately our friends (now our brothers) at The 
New York Savings Bank were in favor of the NCR 
computer, The merger necessitated the conversion of 
their IBM system to our NCR off-line system. The New 
York Savings Bank conversion was completed in 
October 1963. 

By May 1964 we made our first on-line installation 
at the 78th Street office. From then on we flew like 
an eagle in a straight course, downing all obstacles 
that arose to delay us. In an amazingly short time, by 
December 1964, we completed our final installation in 
our main office at 22nd Street and Park Avenue South. 


How System Helps Floor Operations 


Now a word about what the NCR on-line system 
does for bank floor operations. 

(1) It allows the customer to use any teller’s win- 

dow at any branch for transactions. 

(2) The teller completes transactions without leav- 
ing the window, except for signature verifica- 
tion, and we expect our blacklight signature 
verification eventually to eliminate this. 

(3) Unposted interest and no-books are automat- 
ically posted thus eliminating posting errors. 

(4) Conditions, such as stop, dormant, hold, and 
uncollected funds are automatically controlled. 

(5) Errors caused by incorrect account numbers 
or incorrect balances are detected and_pro- 
hibited. 

(6) Current balances or account information are 
immediately available at any teller’s window 
machine. 

In addition, the system is capable of handling ap- 
proximately 8,000 transactions per hour. Corrections 
to accounts are processed through the window machine 
by auditors, thus providing better audit control. 

On-line banking is a constant challenge. From the 
moment the bank opens in the morning until it closes 
at night we must service the banking floor. The whole 
installation is composed of a network of machines, 
cables, and telephone wiring. We can expect trouble 
from many sources, but the moment trouble occurs 
the people in the computer area are aware and start 
corrective measures immediately. This is why we 
request people experiencing difficulty not to call the 
computer room but to call John Fahy or Victor 
Masseboeuf, who perform as coordinators, and leave 
the computer people free to correct the condition. We 


Edward Gudekunst converts mortgage coupons into paper tape which 
will be read into the computer 


have had good experience; the down-time of the on- 
line computer has been insignificant. 

In the event the on-line computer develops a 
problem, there is a second computer available for 
back-up. The second computer is used for accounting 
and mortgage work. Should trouble develop with the 
on-line computer, this second computer is quickly 
switched to an on-line status and all off-line work 
abandoned until the first computer is brought into 
operation again. 


Payroll and Mortgage Conversion 


Now a word about the work done on our second 
computer. Payroll was converted to the NCR equip- 
ment at the beginning of this year. This operation has 
been running rather well. In addition to drawing the 
checks, it supplies the Accounting Department, under 
the able direction of Michael Fitzpatrick, assisted by 
Frank Maluda, with all the necessary information to 
keep their ledgers in balance. The new payroll system 
has provided Agnes Strain and James Fleming with 
all the payroll reports they need in order to function. 
I might add that these reports are furnished more 
quickly and more accurately than under the former 
system. 

In the mortgage area, we converted approximately 
25,000 mortgages that were being processed by the 
IBM machines. This conversion has been successful 
and the work is being performed faster and more ac- 
curately than under the old system. We are in the 
process of converting 18,000 mortgages from the agent- 
serviced single debit system to this same NCR system. 
This was completed around the end of April. Robert 
Monahan and Edith Morelli, of the Mortgage Servic- 
ing Division, were instrumental in the successful con- 
version of the agent-serviced mortgages. They worked 
closely and harmoniously with Kenneth Camelo who 
was the systems analyst for this project. 


We are scheduled to convert the self-serviced 
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Regina Collins "is an expert operator of the Friden Programmatic 
machine and the IBM keypunch" 


mortgages by the end of next August. The systems 
analyst for this project is Robert Hanna. Bob Hanna 
is consulting and working with various members of 
the Mortgage Servicing Division, particularly Lacy 
Baumgardner, James Tracy, and Catherine Abbate. 


Deposit Accounting Off-line System 


The deposit accounting off-line system is being 
revised. This system calculates the interest on deposits 
and produces the necessary accounting figures. The 
new system will provide more detail. It will give the 
auditors the ability to authenticate the interest cal- 
culation on a daily basis. Charles Wagner is the sys- 
tems analyst. William Lensch represents the Audit 
Department and works with Charles Wagner as a 
consultant and adviser. 

Our present efforts are pointed towards converting 
existing systems to the NCR. Once this has been ac- 
complished we can take on new projects. Harry Bea- 
vins and Ben Palillo, of the Real Estate Division, are 
anxious to work with us. They feel that there are many 
routine jobs the computer can perform for them. 
Presently, we do an occasional management analysis 
project, but once all operations have been converted 
I feel confident that the computer will be an important 
tool in aiding management in making decisions and 
in planning future projects. 


Division's Physical Makeup 


I feel that you might be interested in the physical 
makeup of the computer division. We are divided into 
three sections. 

The first section is Systems and Programming, 
supervised by Jean Sheehan. Her section is divided 
into two groups of Systems and Programming. Their 
functions are self-explanatory. 

The second section is supervised by John Labbate. 
His title is computer coordinator and his main func- 
tion is to supervise, train, and schedule the computer 
operators. He maintains records concerning the com- 
puter’s performance. In addition he acts as a con- 
sultant to the system and programming groups and 
will participate in conversions of various systems to 
the computer. 
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The third section is “Operations,” supervised by 
George Louis. This section is composed of two sub- 
sections: (1) An input section composed of keypunch 
operators who create the input for the computer from 
documents supplied by the various departments we 
service, and (2) a control section. Its function is to 
control the work coming from various sources. Staft 
members inspect the documents to ascertain that they 
are in proper order for keypunching and are re- 
sponsible for the flow of this material to the com- 
puter. They also perform another important function: 
inspection of the finished reports from the computer 
to ascertain their correctness. For certain jobs they 
are responsible for balancing reports to the general 
ledger. George Louis is responsible for the smooth 
performance of this section. He is the person who 
compiles the quarterly dividend paid by the bank to 
its depositors and establishes the daily computer sched- 
ule. He is assisted in the scheduling by John Labatte. 
Both of these men are responsible for the full utiliza- 
tion of computer time. 

I have covered almost everything except the role of 
Regina Collins. It’s very difficult to even attempt to 
explain all her duties. She is a jack of all trades—she 
keeps all the necessary division records, does secretarial 
work for the whole division, inspects cram cards, and 
purges the bad ones. She is an expert operator of the 
Friden Programmatic machine and the IBM key- 
punch. The important thing about Regina is that 
she caters to all our demands and can still smile. 

Well, that is my story. If 1 appear to boast about 
the people in this division it’s only because I am 
proud of them and feel privileged to be associated 
with them. 


Courtesy BANKING 
"This is the best computer we ever had. You 
put chicken, lettuce, tomato, bacon, and bread 
in here—and out comes a club sandwich!" 


Our “M. O.” Neighborhood 
in the 1800s 


A Lament for Our Vanished Landmarks 


FRANK J. BECKMAN 


Mr. BECKMAN, a depositors’ service representative 
in the “M.O.” Savings Department, is an authority 
on the early history of New York City. During April 
his collection of theatrical playbills dating back to 
1899 and photographs of famous old popular-priced 
theaters, including the Thalia, Third Avenue, New 
Star, and Metropolis, were exhibited in the window at 
86th Street. 


Madison Square and on Twenty-third Street, when 

life flowed by at a much more leisurely pace than 
it does today. In those days we had no subways, no 
maddening traffic, and the coaches on Fifth Avenue 
were still horse-drawn vehicles. In that year the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, which commenced 
business in 1863 as the National Union Life & Limb 
Insurance Company, began to accumulate property on 
Twenty-third Street and on Madison Avenue. The 
Met acquired the site where once stood the noted 
New York Academy of Design. It was erected in 1826 
and was a building of superlative beauty, with its lace- 
hike architectural design. 

The constant destruction of Manhattan’s famed 
landmarks is an incontrovertible fact, a statement that 
is especially applicable to ‘our’ Main Office Neigh- 
borhood—the Twenty-third Street and Madison 
Avenue area. Unlike the famous cities of Europe, 
where the past mingles graciously with the present in 
charm and beauty, New York seems determined to be- 
come a city of glass rectangles piled high on top of 
each other. Among the few remaining Manhattan 
shrines are the Brooklyn Bridge, which fortunately 
has at long last reached the status of a permanent his- 
torical landmark, and the Flatiron Building, at the 
intersection of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and Twenty- 
third Street. Shortly after the turn of the century 
(1902) , the George A. Fuller Construction Company 
converted a small parcel of land that was jokingly 
referred to as a “slice of dirty apple pie’ into a 20- 
story structure. When completed it became another 
world wonder and it attracted more attention than 
did any other building in the city. 


[ 1890 there was a vast tranquility in and around 


Museum of City of N.Y. 
This is how the Eden Musee looked in its heyday 


Because of the Flatiron’s peculiar position, it at- 
tracted hordes of young men and men who were young- 
in-heart who congregated in the sheltered doorways 
to ogle the young girls. The strong gales that swept 
around the building (and they still do) resulted in the 
glimpse of a well-turned ankle or perhaps a bit of 
black silk hosiery, much to the embarrassment of the 
maidens. If those Guys and Dolls of the Gay Nineties 
could return to this same spot today they would all 
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be amazed at the young ladies of today, with their 
abbreviated skirts, their teetering heels, and their 
beehive hairdos. 

Diagonally across Fifth Avenue from the Flatiron 
Building once stood the noted Hippodrome (not to be 
confused with the New York Hippodrome, which was 
erected in 1910 on Sixth Avenue and Forty-third 
Street). The first Hippodrome was erected in 1853 
on the site of the Old Road House, familiarly known 
as The Madison Square Cottage. 

The Hippodrome was replaced by the famous Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, which opened for business in August 
1859. It became New York’s rendezvous for visiting 
royalty, famed dignitaries, actors, actresses, and the 
socially elite. After almost 70 years of catering to 
Manhattan’s “Smart Set,” the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
was razed to make way for the present Fifth Avenue 
Building. 

Stanford White’s most notable contribution to New 
York’s architecture was his beautiful, turreted Moorish 
Madison Square Garden at Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street. On the roof of the Garden atop a 
replica of the famed Spanish Giralda tower was de- 
licately poised the golden nude statue of Diana, 


created by the celebrated sculptor Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. This statue provoked a cause celebré. It was 
vehemently praised or denounced by the public, press, 
and pulpit; however, Diana remained on her lofty 
perch until the old Garden became prey to the wreck- 
ing crew. She is now safely sheltered by the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 

It was on the roof of Madison Square Garden upon 
a summer’s night in 1906 that Stanford White was 
murdered by Harry Kendall Thaw, a Pittsburgh play- 
boy. While a new Garden was erected on Eighth 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, and a still newer one is 
contemplated for the site of the Pennsylvania Station, 
no building—but no building—can compare in beauty 
and style with Mr. White’s magnificent architectural 
creation. 

In 1862, and for more than 35 years thereafter, there 
stood on the north side of Twenty-third Street, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues, the famed Eden 
Musee, a wax-work exhibition comparable to Madam 
Tussaud’s celebrated wax-work museum in London. 
The Eden Musee was one of New York’s more power- 
ful attractions, not only for native New Yorkers, but 
for visitors alike. The wax figures were so lifelike 


Jennie Jerome, Sir Winston’s 
American mother, was a neighbor 


Jennie JeRoME, Sir Winston Churchill’s American 
mother, was reared in our neighborhood and _at- 
tended a private school in the Village where 1 Fifth 
Avenue now stands. She studied literature, history, 
French, and manners until she was 15. At that time, 
she lived with her family in one of New York’s most 
luxurious mansions, (shown at right) at the southeast 
corner of Madison Avenue and 26th Street, now the 
home of the Manhattan Club. 

Jennie Jerome was a beauty with dark hair and 
eyes and is reputed to have had brains and charm. It 
is thought Sir Winston inherited her interest in litera- 
ture and history. 

Leonard “Jerry” Jerome, Jennie’s father, was born 
on an upstate New York farm, attended Princeton 
and Union colleges, became a lawyer, moved to New 
York City in the early 1850s, and made and lost three 
fortunes. 

When Jennie was 16, she and her mother went to 
Paris, where they were received at court by Napoleon 
III and Empress Eugenie. At the height of her Parisian 
triumph, she set out to capture London society. In 
1874, when Jennie was 24, she met Lord Randolph 
Churchill. It was love at first sight and they were 
married a short time later and went to live at Blen- 
heim Palace, where Sir Winston was born a year later, 
and where the Duke of Marlborough now lives. 

Lady Randolph actively pursued her interest in 
literature and published the Anglo-Saxon Review to 
foster friendlier relations with America. After the 
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passing of Lord Randolph she remarried twice. She 
passed away in 1921. 
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Courtesy of The Villager and Frank Hanley 


Colonel Nicholas Fish Home 


Tu: house sketched at the right has historical ties 
to our bank. In order to bring out these ties, it is 
necessary to delve into the bank's early history as 
New York’s first mutual savings bank. 
In 1818, after two fruitless years of trying to obtain 
a charter for a savings bank from the State Legisla- 
ture, a group of civic leaders, headed by General 
Matthew Clarkson (first vice president of The Bank for 
Savings, 1819-1825) , founded the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism. Some years earlier, to circum- 
vent a legislature suspicious of all banks, Aaron Burr 
had imbedded a bank in the Manhattan Company 
(ostensibly organized to supply pure water to the 
city). The pauperism society’s records indicate that 
it was committed to the founding of a savings bank 
and doubltless it was following in Aaron Burr’s foot- 
steps. 
It wasn’t necessary, however, to take this round- 
about route. An enabling law was passed by the legisla- 
* Please turn to page 11 


that they could scarcely be detected from flesh and 
blood. The Musee’s piece de résistance was its ‘“Cham- 
ber of Horrors.” Here all the major crimes of history 
were faithfully reproduced in all their blood and gore. 
After a particularly heinous crime, an enterprising 
sculptor quickly fashioned a reasonably good facsimile 
and placed it on exhibition, sometimes before the 
victim had been interred. Madison Square Garden 
and the Eden Musee were among the city’s architec- 
tural masterpieces that should have been preserved for 
posterity. 

Apropos: Madame Tussaud’s in London, after more 
than 80 years of continuous activity, is still one of 
that city’s main sightseeing attractions and it still 
hangs out the S.R.O. shingle. 

Edwin Booth, America’s most celebrated actor, was 
so successful in his local and road engagements that 
his earnings enabled him to erect a magnificent theater 
on the southwest corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Sixth Avenue. It was appropriately named The Edwin 
Booth Theater. The handsome playhouse with its 
many prismed gaslighted chandelier, opened on a 
slushy February night in 1862, with a performance 
of William Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. How- 
ever, the trend theaterwise was uptown and after years 
of poor business, Mr. Booth was plunged into 
bankruptcy. This cost him not only his beautiful 
theater, but his precious oil paintings, sculptures, and 
tapestries as well. He made a magnificent comeback in 
later years, however, and he died a very rich man. He 
bequeathed his elegant mansion at 16 Gramercy Park 
South to his fellow actors. His home in time became 
the celebrated Players Club and today it is still the 
favorite meeting place for New York’s better known 
thespians. 

Incidentally, when the Booth Theater was demol- 


ished, on its site was erected the James McCreery 
Department Store, where the writer for one full sum- 
mer toiled away as a cashboy for the munificent salary 
of $2 per week. However, in those halcyon days $2 was 
a princely sum for a young boy, especially since it 
was doled out a nickel or a dime at a time. 

Another noteworthy theater on Twenty-third Street 
was Pike’s Opera House on the northeast corner of 
Eighth Avenue. The theater was built in 1864 by 
N. S. Pike, at the cost of a million dollars. He was 
neither a good businessman nor an impresario, and 
he was forced to sell his marble palace at a great 
financial sacrifice to the notorious Jim Fisk, who 
altered the lintel above the door and renamed it The 
Grand Opera House. 

Mr. Fisk bought the playhouse as a showcase for 
his mistress, Josie Mansfield. His partner in the ven- 
ture was the equally notorious “Boss” Tweed. They 
utilized the upper floors of the theater as offices for 
the scandal-ridden Erie Railroad. No music or drama 
produced on the stage of The Grand Opera House 
equalled the bizarre shenanigans that took place in 
the offices of the Erie. 

The Grand Opera House had a long and illustrious 
career, although it passed through every vicissitude of 
the Theater. It remained active until December 1961, 
when it was demolished. The site became a part of the 
huge housing development of the Ladies’ Interna- 
tional Garment Workers Union. 

Let us be thankful for small favors. There remains 
on Twenty-third Street one landmark of another era— 
Cavanagh’s Steak House, near Seventh Avenue. 
Throughout the years Cavanagh’s has consistently 
maintained its “Gay Nineties” atmosphere and decor 
as well as the quality of its steaks. Everything’s the 
same, except the prices! 


How Exhibits Merchandise the Bank’s Services 


Our lobby and window exhibits include these re- (2) They provide a means of obtaining publicity 
wards to the bank: in newspapers and magazines and on television. 

(1) They highlight the bank’s services and make (3) They are provided by participating exhibitors 
them more appealing to potential depositors. at no cost to the bank. 


CONCEALED ADJUSTAB! 
‘SPRING BALANCES pREVEN? 
STICKING OR BINDING. 

ANTERLOCKING WEATHER ¢ 
PREVENTS DRAFTS. 
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SHOU ADDS, ang Mary Alice Amos drew a crowd each time she demonstrated the 
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ancient art of flax spinning and weaving during the ''M.O." Irish 

Linen Exhibit, under auspices of the Irish Linen Guild. Unusual items 

on display during the exhibit, including trousseau linens created for 

Queen Elizabeth Il and linens designed for Buckingham Palace and 

the White House, were later exhibited in the House of Good Taste 
at the World's Fair 


Safety window display, above, was a popular attraction at our 
"M.O."" Home Improvement Show, during which our advertising 
featured Home Improvement Loans 


Visitors greatly enjoyed our "M.O." Arts and Crafts Exhibit, below, which included a variety of artistic creations by Craft Student League 
instructors and students 


The Arts and Crafls 
on display 

liave been ciealed bt 

cacors and Member. 


THE CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGt 
of the 
West Side YWCA 
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The Circus Comes to the Bank 


TV cameras always attract a crowd! The day Circus Clown Bobby Kay opened his bag of tricks at our 50th Street office was no exception. 
NBC's TV cameras rolled and kindergarden children from Hudson Guild, staff members, customers, and window viewers thrilled when Bobby 
did somersaults and introduced his pet rabbit and bird through feats of magic. Always on the alert for a bank holdup, the policeman on the 
beat wore a sheepish grin as he rushed in and found Bobby standing on his head 


135th Office Celebrates a Birthday 


Our 135th Street office had a twofold celebration to mark its first 
birthday on April 8: (1) a window exhibit of trophies won by Roy 
Campanella during his distinguished career with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, and (2) an outdoor thermometer and clock combination, /eff, 
was installed outside of the bank as a public service. 


NEWYORK 


_ BANK Roy Campanella and Cliff Alexander (manager at 135th) are 
/ shown below with three plaques commemorating Roy's years — 1951, 
FOR 1953, 1955—as the National League's "most valuable player." 
SAVINGS Plaques were included in window display. He's a member of the- 


| 135th Street Advisory Committee. 


oe : : Baseball fans can hear Roy broadcast Yankee games this season 
: | ; on WCBS radio and TY. 


Antique Toy Exhibit at ‘M.0.” 


The American antique toy collection of the Selwick Items exhibited by the Hellmans dated from 1850, 
Hellmans of New York City was on exhibit in the prior to which time toys were generally handmade 
Main Office during April. In addition to attracting and were not available to people of limited means. 
many fascinated viewers, it netted the bank quite a (Mr. Hellman is a funeral director and Mrs. Hell- 
bundle of good publicity stories, including an item man is a teacher on leave from the Board of Educa- 
on the Women’s page of The New York Times. tion.) 


Three-year-old Jaime Hellman is right at home astride this iron This photo gives an idea of the range of toys on exhibit. Some doll- 
hobby horse made in the U.S.A. in 1880. ABC plates in background babies in the last half of the 19th century looked more like adults 
date from 1800 to 1890 than babies 


Spring Comes to Park Avenue South at 22nd Street 


Spring came to the 22nd Street area of Park Avenue South on May 3, when the city planted blooming azalias in the tubs interspersed along 

the center mall. Back in 1962, when Fourth Avenue was renamed Park Avenue South and a $75,000 beautification program was initiated by 

ths Park Avenue South Committee, President Alfred S$. Mills was the chairman of the fund-raising group. As a result of this project, our bank, 
left, below, enjoys a much more beautiful setting than it did before the plantings were installed 
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: Third Prize Winner Domestic Peace Corps Group 

au Our bank won third prize for this April Class #110 of Haryou Group of the Associated Com- 
BP Galaxies arrangement entered in the com- munity Teams (Harlem Domestic Peace Corps) visited 
4 mercial class at the 19th Annual Flower the bank and were taken on a personally escorted tour 
ik Show of the Gramercy Park Association. by Vice President William P. Schweickert, Jr. They 
5 ; Mrs. Sherman Drake, hospitality chairman, listened intently as he explained the intricacies of the 
aH poses with our floral winner computer. Cliff Alexander, manager at 135th, is assist- 
i ant treasurer of ACT 

i 
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Trustees Murray and Saulnier Comment 


on U.S. Money Tightness v. Ease 


wo TNYBFS trustees—Drs. Roger F. Murray and 
Uk Reserena J. Saulnier—were among outstanding 
financial authorities who were asked by BANKING Mag- 
azine to comment on these two points having to do 
with monetary tightness v. ease: 


“Some claim that our efforts to halt the gold out- 
flow have forced interest rates so high that our eco- 
nomic growth is being stifled to a degree. Would you 
comment on this? Also, in your opinion, would easier 
money stimulate the economy at this time?” 


This is Dr. Murray's quote from BANKING: 

“I find no evidence that interest rates have been 
forced so high that economic growth is being slowed. 
In two areas where the interest rate factor may be 
presumed to be especially important, real estate and 
state and local government finance, there have been 
stable or declining trends in rates during the past 
several years despite the rise in short-term rates caused 
by the balance-of-payments situation. As a matter of 
fact, the prospects for a continuation of stable eco- 
nomic growth may be threatened rather by deteriora- 


tion in credit quality associated with an abundance 
of investment funds.” 

And this is Dr. Saulnier’s response: 

“The case for some credit restraint at this time can 
be stated, perhaps, by using an analogy. It is as if a 
motorist was being asked to put the brakes on a bit 
in order to bring his car under better control and thus 
to make the whole journey safer for himself and for 
his passengers. It is not a question of halting the car. 
It is not even a question of slowing the car down very 
much. It is a question of getting the vehicle under 
better control. 

“I would not worry too much about those who assert 
that even a small interest rate increase would stall the 
economy or reduce its rate of growth unduly. The 
nice thing about a flexible money policy is that if you 
try it and it works, you can continue it or even in- 
tensify it; and if it doesn’t work well, you can turn 
back. What we need to guard against is the point of 
view that we shouldn't even try. 

“I would judge that the Federal Reserve authorities 
are moving, at this time, in the direction of restraint, 
for which I believe they should be commended.” 
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Nicholas Fish Home, cont’d from p. 7 


ture and signed by Governor DeWitt Clinton (one of 
the original founders of the bank) on March 26, 1819. 

This landmark house was built in 1803 by Peter 
Stuyvesant, great grandson of the first Dutch Governor 
of New Amsterdam, for his daughter Elizabeth and 
son-in-law, Nicholas Fish. It was recently rediscovered 
at 21 Stuyvesant Square, near 10th Street and Second 
Avenue, and is shown in this architect's sketch as it 
will look when restoration is completed. 

Along with most of the founders of The Bank for 
Savings, Colonel Nicholas Fish was a promoter of the 
Society for the Care of Delinquents, an offspring of 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. His close 
association with the founders of our bank leads us 
to believe that he also lent his support to the found- 
ing of the Beehive. Later, Governor Hamilton Fish, 
son of Nicholas, became a trustee of the bank and 
served from 1860 to 1869. 

This interesting old Fish dwelling, like the Main 
Office of our bank, stands on land which was the 
homestead of the Dutch Governor, Peter Stuyvesant. 

We are indebted to the Union Square Savings Bank 
for this sketch. 
ees 

Ski instructor to pupil: “The first thing to bear in 
mind is that the human body contains 206 bones.” 


Apartment, cont’d from p. 1 


balconies. It is being planned by Horace Ginsbern & 
Associates, architects. The exteriors will blend har- 
moniously with the 72nd Street Office and will actually 
enhance its beauty. 

Magnificent gardens are planned. The present 
garden will be expanded and the new one located in 
the courtyard between the two buildings will contain 
an imposing fountain in a pool surrounded by unusual 
plantings. 

All of the apartments, 31% to 6 rooms, have been de- 
signed to afford a view of the entire city, including the 
Hudson and East rivers. The 414- and 5-room apart- 
ments will each have two bathrooms, and the 6-room 
suites will have three baths. 

A garage will be provided in the cellar and sub- 
cellar. 
eee 

Wife to husband departing with deer-hunting gang: 
“Wait, Harold—your hospitalization card!” 

* * * 

Husband to wife as curvaceous neighbor appears: 
“I used to dread winter, but since the invention of 
stretch-type ski pants I don’t mind it nearly so much.” 

* eo * 

Son to father: “About my allowance, Pop. It’s fallen 

below the national average for teen-agers.” 
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NEWS ROUNDUP 


Studious staffers, including a v.p., take banking courses 
at universities, colleges, A.I.B., and elsewhere 


“Studiousness’”’ is the word that 
best describes a large group of staff 
members, ranging from a vice-presi- 
dent to clerical employees. 

Ethel Claus, Personnel, reports 
that our bank is well represented at 
the June session of Brown Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Savings 
Banking. 

Robert J. Monahan, asst. comp., 
Accounting, and William J. Tresnan, 
asst. secy, Real Estate, will receive 
their diplomas this June from the 
Graduate School; John L. Westney, 
vice pres., Real Estate, is attending 
the second session of the 3-year 
course; and Phyllis $. Haniotis, asst. 
vice pres., 72nd Street manager, is 
attending her first session at the 
school. 


Students and Schools 


Personnel also reports that the fol- 
lowing employees are taking courses 
at local universities and colleges: 

New York University: 

James Macar, Savings; Elsie Rose, 
Publicity; and Joseph Tag, Research 
and Development. 

City College: 

Joseph Burghardt, and Ralph Fail- 
lace, both of Mortgage and Real 
Estate; Peter Randazzo, Accounting. 
Ralph Faillace is carrying five courses 
leading to a master’s degree. 

Queens College: John Labbate, 
Accounting, E.D.P., and Frank Moll, 
Mortgage and Real Estate. 

St. John’s University: Angel 
Conde, Savings. 

Mortgage Operations School, Meri- 
den, Conn.: Paul Carleton, Mortgage 
and Real Estate, and Edward Pienta, 
Mortgage Accounting. 

American Institute of Banking’s 
course in ‘Federal Taxation for 
Mutual Savings Banks’: William 
Lensch, asst. auditor, and Peter 
Randazzo, Accounting. 

American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers’s course in “Real Estate 
Appraisal Ii”: James McCauley, 
Mortgage and Real Estate. 

Long Island Home Builders In- 
stitute’s course in “Builders’ Train- 
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William J. Tresnan 


Robert J. Monahan 


ing”: R. Seton Olton, Mortgage and 
Real Estate. 

American Management Associa- 
tion’s seminar on “Internal Audit- 
ing”: Lawrence Sodeikes, Auditing. 

Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America’s correspondence course in 
“Mortgage Loan Collection Proce- 
dures”: William J. Landis, Mortgage 
and Real Estate. 

American Institute of Banking: 
Staff members who are taking two or 
more courses at New York Chapter of 
the Institute during the spring se- 
mester include: 

Ricardo L. Bosque, Accounting; 
Estelle Coleman, Maureen Fitz- 
gerald, Robert T. Hoffman, John D. 
Priest, Paula B. Spero, Joan Sullivan, 
Thomas F. Sweeney, and Joseph 
Urso, all of Savings; James D. Flem- 


Ferguson gift to aid bank's 
employees get schooling 


William F. Ferguson, retired 
former vice pres., and treas., of 
The Bank for Savings, has ar- 
ranged to establish a trust fund 
to be administered by TNYBFS’s 
president for the purpose of aid- 
ing the education of any deserv- 
ing member of the bank’s staff. 
He has assigned his group in- 
surance to the bank for this pur- 
pose. 

Many of the oldtime em- 
ployees will remember Mr. Fer- 
guson for his various antique 
collections, one of which was an 
extensive group of mechanical 
coin banks. Some of his prize 
banks were given to the Beehive 
for exhibition in the “M.O.” 
banking room. 

Mr. Ferguson keeps busy writ- 
ing the history of Worcester, 
N.Y., where he spends his sum- 
mers. He winters in New 
Rochelle. 

Thank you, Fergie, for your 
generosity and loyalty to the 
bank! 

See recent snapshot of Mr. 
Ferguson on page 17. 


ing, Accounting; Diana J. Kucek, 
Investments; George Ruiz and Jac- 
ques Salnave, both of Accounting; 
and James J. Robson, EDP. 

Bob Hoffman is top man when it 
comes to the number of A.LB. 
courses being taken. He’s taking four 
this semester and he has his eye on 
a Standard Certificate—this year or 
next. 

Staff members taking one A.I.B. 
course include: Nydia Baez, John 
Dullaghan, Margaret French, Charles 
Koehler, Abilio Leon, Blanca Mar- 
tinez, Alberto Nunez, Donald 
Schroeder, and Patricia Truberg, all 
of Savings; Joseph J. Cloonan and 
James Murphy, Accounting; Wilfred 
Lamb and George H. Smith, Print- 
ing-Stock Room; William Poteat, Jr., 
Mortgages and Real Estate; and Mol- 
lina Smith, Photocopy. 


St. Vincent's Hospital: 
Camp Improvement Fund 
get bank contributions 


Generous support for worthy sci- 
entific, educational, welfare, and 
civic organizations in the neighbor- 
hoods it serves is traditional with the 
Beehive. 

Acting on behalf of the bank, 
Tom Burns, asst. vice pres., and mer., 
I4th Street, recently presented a 
contribution to the new Medical 
Center of St. Vincent’s Hospital. The 
hospital’s treasurer and administra- 
tor, Sister Anthony Marie, accepted 
the check. 

Another recent bank contribution 
went to the Camp Improvement 
Fund of the Lenox Neighborhood 
Association. Phyllis Haniotis, asst. 
vice pres., and mer., 72nd _ Street, 
and Otto Mann, asst. secy, now at 
78th Street, presented the bank’s 
check to Musgrave Hyde, member, 
Camp Committee, and Lillian D. 
Robbins, executive director. 


GIFT TO ST. VINCENT'S: Sister Anthony 
Marie accepts bank's check from Tom Burns 
on behalf of the hospital 


Safe deposit boxes for sale at 
bank’s 135th Street Office 


Safe deposit boxes have been in- 
stalled in our 135th Street Office, ac- 
cording to Cliff Alexander. 

The installations were made after 
a careful study to ascertain if this 
additional service was needed in that 
neighborhood. Residents may now 
safeguard their valuables in a sate 
deposit box that costs only $6 a year, 
plus tax. 


AID TO CAMP FUND: Lef# to right, Otto Mann, Phyllis Haniotis, Musgrave Hyde, and Lillian 
Robbins when the check was presented 


Rose M. Lavelle, Gerard H. Marks, and 


John A. Fraser are named assistant secretaries 


The appointment of three assistant 
secretaries of The New York Bank 
for Savings has been announced by 
President Alfred S. Mills. The new 
officers are Rose M. Lavelle, Gerard 
H. Marks, and John A. Fraser. 

Rose Lavelle joined the bank as a 
stenographer in 1946 and advanced 
to executive assistant in 1962. 

Gerry Marks came to the bank as 
assistant IBM Division head in 1955 
and was appointed executive assist- 
ant in 1960. 

John Fraser was formerly with the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark, N.J., where he was an as- 
sistant treasurer. Previously he had 
been with the Chase Manhattan 
Bank in New York. 

One of his principal duties will 


Bill Tresnan speaks before 
mortgage loan clinic in New York 


Bill Tresnan, asst. secy, Mortgages, 
was among a distinguished group of 
speakers at a 3-day Loan Administra- 
tion Clinic in New York last 
February, sponsored by the United 
Mortgage Bankers of America. 

Bill Tresnan was selected for this 
assignment because he is “considered 
one of the leading experts in the 
country on FHA-VA financing,” ac- 


John A. Fraser 


be to coordinate staff customer rela- 
tions training and new business de- 
velopment programs with a view to 
complementing time-saving efficien- 
cies brought about by the recently 
installed on-line computer system. 


cording to the New York Recorder. 

Other clinic speakers included Dr. 
Saul N. Klaman, director of research, 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. 

The UMBA was organized in 1962 
by a group of Negro mortgage 
bankers to encourage a relaxation of 
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INYBFS Trustees in the News 
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Robert H. Craft 


Robert H. Craft, who entered the 
banking field upon graduation from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1929 and became a trustee of The 
New York Bank for Savings on April 
8, 1944, was recently elected chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, with offices in New York. He 
has been a director of the Missouri 
Pacific and a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee since 1956. 

He is also financial vice president 
and a director of the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corporation and a direc- 
tor of the Mississippi River Trans- 
mission Corporation. 

Mr. Craft joined the Guaranty 
Company in 1929 and subsequently 
held various positions with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 
(now Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.) . 
He was vice president and treasurer 
of this bank until 1953. Between 
1953 and the fall of 1964, Mr. Craft 
held top management posts and di- 
rectorships with American Securities 
Corporation, Chase International In- 
vestment Corporation, and Paribas 
Corporation. ; 

He has served as president of the 
Investment Bankers Association, con- 
sultant to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
and president of The Wall Street 
Club. 
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Roger F. Murray 


Dr. Roger F. Murray, who has 
served as the S. Sloan Colt professor 
of Banking and Finance at Columbia 
University since 1958 and as a trustee 
of The New York Bank for Savings 
since November 9, 1949, has been 
appointed vice president and econ- 
omist of the College Retirement 
Equities Fund, an affiliate of the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation. 

The fund was created in 1952 to 
provide insurance benefit plans to 
the faculties of colleges, universities, 
and related educational and scientific 
institutions. Dr. Murray has super- 
vision over the fund’s common stock 
investment activities. 

He has a distinguished record of 
economic service. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Finance As- 
sociation; a director of a 3-year study 
of the impact of public and private 
pension systems on savings and in- 
vestments sponsored by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research; and a 
member of a 10-man study group de- 
signated by the New York Stock 
Exchange to forecast what the fin- 
ancial community will be like in 
1975. 

Dr. Murray is also a director of 
Chemical Fund, Inc., the American 
Union Insurance Company, the New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
and Gould Pumps, Inc. 


Raymond J. Saulnier 


Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, a mem- 
ber of the professorial staff of Colum- 
bia University and Barnard College 
since 1934 and a trustee of The New 
York Bank for Savings since January 
17, 1961, has been appointed a pub- 
lic member of the 32-member Board 
of Governors of the American Stock 
Exchange. Presently he is Professor 
of Economics at Barnard. 

Dr. Saulnier’s teaching has been 
interrupted from time to time to 
permit him to undertake special re- 
search and public service activities. 
Important assignments include the 
chairmanship . of President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors trom 1956 to 1961. 

During that same period he also 
served as chairman or as a member 
of several Cabinet and interdepart- 
mental committees and represented 
the United States on the Economic 
Policy Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation. 

Currently, Dr. Saulnier combines 
teaching with writing and speaking 
on economic and financial questions 
and he serves as economic adviser to 
several of the country’s leading fin- 
ancial concerns. His most recent 
book, The Strategy of Economic 
Policy, was published in April 1963. 
He is a trustee of Middlebury Col- 
lege. 


Warm friends and a 3-way handshake — Emil Karcher, Dolson Rauscher, and Ed Tiihonen — at 
dinner party 


Four Beehive staff members retire—Emil Karcher, 
Ed Tithonen, Bill McCarthy, and Gladys Thomas 


Four valued members of the bank’s 
staff who retired early this year, two 
in January and two in February, had 
an aggregate service record that’s 
hard to beat—150 years. 

@ William J. McCarthy, the bank’s 
senior employee at time of his retire- 
ment, joined the Beehive on June 
23, 1923, and at the time of retire- 
ment in January was a principal ex- 
ecutive assistant. 

During his 42 years of service, Bill 
worked both at the Main Office and 
at 78th Street. As a token of their 
esteem, his associates gave a luncheon 
for him at the Wiffenpoof Restau- 
rant and presented him with an elec- 
tric razor in a traveling case. 

@ Gladys E. Thomas was em- 
ployed in April 1931 and from then 
until April 1959 worked in the 
“M.O.” dining room. Her principal 
assignment was serving the officers’ 
table. In 1959, she transferred to the 
Savings Department as a new ac- 
count clerk, which post she held 
until her retirement in January. 

A surprise dinner party was given 
for Gladys at Asti’s Restaurant by 
her many bank friends. Her “Happy 
Retirement” gift was a gold necklace 
and earrings. Gladys had been with 
the bank 34 years. 

@ Emil H. Karcher and Edwin H. 
Tiihonen retired from the bank in 
February. To commemorate the oc- 
casion, the staff gave a dinner party 
for the two of them at the Manhat- 
tan Club. One hundred of their 
friends were on hand to enjoy the 


buffet dinner and refreshments. 

Talented Joe Titone and his or- 
chestra played lively music that 
brought forth the twisters, frugers, 
and swimmers. 

The presentation of gifts was done 
with lots of good humor by Charles 
Chamberlain. Highlighted was 
Emil’s outstanding record of perfect 
attendance for 35 years. Prior to 
1930 he was absent only three days, 
one of which was occasioned by a 
sunburn. Emil’s good health recipe, 
of course, is a strenuous daily exer- 
cise program. 

Emil started with the bank as a 
bookkeeper in 1927 and advanced to 
Statistician in 1942, and assistant 
secretary in 1953. 

Ed Tiihonen joined the bank as a 
clerk in 1929 and was promoted to 


as 
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"| may be old, but I'm not cold,"'— Gladys 
to Head Floorman Mike Joyce as they start 
last dance 


Bill McCarthy was with the bank 42 years 


executive assistant in 1952 and as- 
sistant secretary in 1960. 

Among the gifts presented by the 
staff were an AM-FM transoceanic 
radio to Ed Tiihonen and a Zenith 
portable TV set to Emil Karcher. 

May you find much happiness in 
your new mode of life, Emil, Ed, 
Gladys, and Bill! 


Staff members enjoy Charles Chamberlain's humor as he congratulates Emil Karcher, back to 
camera, and extends the bank's best wishes 
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Al Schafenberg 
Executive Assistant 
135th Street 


Al Gundrey 
Executive Assistant 
78th Street 


> > 


"Irish'' Johnston 
Executive Assistant 
78th Street 


Lacy Baumgardner 
Asst. Vice President 
22nd Street 


Flossie Miller Tom Burns 
Savings Department Asst. Vice President 
22nd Street 14th Street 


Congratulations to 
staffers who observe 
35th anniversaries 


in 1965! 


Bill Carr 
Head Floorman 
72nd Street 


Bill Haviland 
Assistant Secretary 
49th Street 


Jessie Thorpe Marge Zoller 
Search-Stenographic Life Insurance 
22nd Street 14th Street 


Governor names Arthur 
Quinn to Manhattan State 
Hospital visitors board 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller has 
appointed Arthur J. Quinn, exec. 
vice pres., to a 7-year term on the 
Board of Visitors of the Manhattan 
State Hospital. 

Mr. Quinn is a graduate of City 
College and of Fordham Law School. 

In recognition of his contribution 
to better housing, he was selected by 
House and Home Magazine as one of 
“Twelve Top Performers of 1963.” 
The citation presented to Mr. Quinn 
by the magazine states that “‘his mark 
on housing has been both construc- 
tive and unmistakable.” 

For a number of years, Mr. Quinn 
has actively participated in many 
philanthropic and civic enterprises. 
He is a director of the West Side 
Association of Commerce in the City 
of New York; trustee of the Hudson 
Guild; member of the Investment 
Advisory Board of the Comptroller 
of the State of New York; vice presi- 
dent of the 14th Street Association; 
and chairman of Operation Sunrise, 
American Legion Children’s Camp 
of New York City. He was a charter 
trustee of Marymount College, Boca 
Raton, Fla., and is a former presi- 
dent of Greenwich Village Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Bank's savings scholarship 
goes to Melvyn H. Siegel 


Melvyn H. Siegel of Forest Hills, 
L.I, has been awarded a savings 
scholarship for the 1965 spring se- 
mester by our bank. 

The award was made by the bank 
after Mr. Siegel was nominated by 
the Committee on Scholarships and 
Financial Assistance of City College. 
He is an upper senior at City Col- 
lege and hopes to take graduate work 
in business at either the University 
of Chicago, Stanford, or Harvard. 

The award is part of the Beehive’s 
program of awarding annual scholar- 
ships to worthy students who are 
majoring in banking and economics. 


Arthur J. Quinn 


Robert Ehrig joins Long Island 
Home Builders Institute 


Robert Ehrig, Mortgage, recently 
became an associate member of the 
Long Island Home Builders Insti- 
tute. He received his membership 
plaque while attending the 15th an- 
nual luncheon meeting of the Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Chapter, National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association in 
Smithtown. 


Arthur J. Quinn speaks 
on Mortgage Lending at recent 
savings women's RE forum 


Arthur J. Quinn, exec. vice pres., 
spoke recently on “The Outlook for 
Mortgage Lending in 1965” at the 
Real Estate Forum of Savings Bank 
Women of New York. The forum 
was held at the new Manhattan 
office of the Kings Highway Savings 
Bank at Second Avenue and 25th 
Street and was attended by 100 sav- 
ings bank women, including a dozen 
from the Beehive. 

Mr. Quinn highlighted current 
problems created by the entry of 
commercial banks and others into 
the mortgage market. 

As host, Kings Highway Savings 
served a delicious buffet dinner to 
the women bankers following Mr. 
Quinn’s talk. 


Our bank joined other members of the 14th Street Association in 
Street manager, af left, says "'so long" to Marilyn Miniaci, Isabel Burnham, 
and Carol, right, in their horsedrawn carriage, 


The Bank Goes to a Parade 


TNYBFS celebrates 5 anniversaries in a 4-month 
period from March 26 through July 3, 1965 


This is anniversary season for our 
bank. Within a 4-month period— 
March 26-July 3—we will have cele- 
brated five birthdays! 

One hundred and forty-six years 
ago—on March 26, 1819—Governor 
DeWitt Clinton, one of the Beehive’s 
original founders, as governor signed 
an act passed by the New York State 
Legislature creating The Bank for 
Savings. It was the first New York 
bank founded solely for the purpose 
of making money for its depositors! 

Preparations for the new bank 
went forward rapidly, and this July 
3 we will celebrate the 146th an- 
niversary of New York’s first mutual 
savings bank. 

It was on July 3, 1819 that the 
Beehive opened for business in a 
basement room of the Old Alms 
House on the north side of City Hall 
Park. On that first day 80 depositors 
banked $2,807. The first depositor 
was a physician—Dr. Samuel Henry. 

Banking hours were quite different 
in those days from what they are to- 
day: Mondays from 11 4.M. to 2 p.m. 
and Saturdays from 6 to 9 p.m. 

The population of New York City 
at that time was 120,000. We now 
have over 400,000 depositors! 

‘wo of the bank’s offices, 78th 
Street and 135th Street, celebrated 
anniversaries on April 8. It was the 


eighth birthday for 78th Street and 
the first for 135th Street. 

Nearly 21,000 78th Street cus- 
tomers now have savings on deposit 
totaling $71 million. Around 6,500 
thrifty residents of the Harlem com- 
munity have savings deposits at 
135th Street totaling over $3 million. 

The Beehive marked the 103rd 
anniversary of Banking-by-Mail on 
April 9—a service pioneered by The 
New York Bank for Savings in 1862 
for Civil War soldiers far from home. 
Today our Save-by-Mail service is 
worldwide, with some 60,000 deposi- 
tors banking entirely by mail with 
our free, postage-paid envelopes. 
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William F. Ferguson 


Story on his benefactions to bank's employees 
appears on page 12 


a parade welcoming May's Department Store to 14th Street. Tom Burns, 14th 
and Carol Pavacic as they leave to join the parade. Marilyn, Isabel 
on both sides of which was a large banner like the one shown here 


In Memorium 


William G. Green, former presi- 
dent and chairman of The New York 
Savings Bank—now The New York 
Bank for Savings—passed away at his 
Riverside Drive home at the age of 
93 on February 22. He was a native 
of New York City. 

Mr. Green was president of The 
New York Savings Bank from 1930 
to 1946, and chairman of the Board 
of Trustees until April 1, 1958, when 
he became an honorary trustee. He 
was a leader in the campaign that 
led to the establishment in 1939 of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance in New 
York State. 

In 1916, Mr. Green joined the 
United States Trust Company of 
New York as manager of its real 
estate department. He was named 
vice-president shortly thereafter and 
continued in that office until 1930, 
when he joined the bank. 
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The Irish—and everybody else attending—had fun at 
Social Club's St. Patrick's Day dinner dance 


“Tt was a great day for the Irish”— 
that’s the Beehive’s pure Irish em- 
ployees, employees of Irish extrac- 
tion, and their fun-loving non-Irish 
associates. 

One hundred and twenty-five staf- 
fers accepted invitations and 200 
came to the St. Patrick’s Day after- 
working-hours party (5:30 to 10 
P.M.) in the Main Office dining 
room on March 18. Guess word 
leaked out that the Social Club had 
gone all-out to make it a gay affair! 

Splashes of emerald green were 
everywhere . in the decorations, 
which were lovely, and in the men’s 
and women’s attire—blouses, skirts, 
dresses shirts, socks, ties, hats, and 
carnations. And yes, even the caterer, 
Nathan’s of 23rd Street, came up 
with green petit fours and Inwood 
Distributors with green beer. 

Jim Murphy, Accounting, and 
Frank Reilly, M.O. Mail Room, 
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Social Club's 1965 officers 


Here are those nice people who plan the bank parties and outings — the officers of the Social 


added to the make-believe atmos- 
phere of Erin as the Irish bartenders. 

Joe Titone’s 3-piece band played 
lively selections appropriate to the 
occasion and how the merry- 
makers loved to dance to his foot- 
tingling tunes. 

Fun lovers roared with laughter 
when the band played, “Oh, Maria, 
Oh, Maria,” after Joe announced, 
“Now we'll play a real Irish ballad.” 

Besides the green beer and petit 
fours, a buffet supper was served— 
roast beef, corned beef, ham, turkey, 
assorted cold cuts, slaw, potato and 
macaroni salads, cookies, soda pop, 
and coffee. 

By all accounts, it was a gala af- 
fair, thanks to the Social Club’s 
officers — Sal Borrometi, president; 
Philip Conti, vice president; Mickey 
McDermott, treasurer; and Joan 
Werner, secretary—who arranged the 
St. Pat’s party. 


Club; seated, Philip Conti, vice president, and Sal Borrometi, president; standing, Joan Werner, 
secretary; and Mickey McDermott, treasurer 


Wife: “Harry, get up I think I 


heard a mouse squeak!” 


Drowsy Husband: “What do you 


expect me to do—get up and oil it?” 


There’s nothing like a dish towel 
for wiping that contented look off 


a husband’s face. 
* * * 
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Jim Murphy, Mickey McDermott, and Frank 
Reilly in their St. Pat's celebration regalia 


Frank Reilly risked his life 
to help rescue 11 people 


How many unsung heroes do we 
have working in the bank? One that 
we know about is Frank Reilly, Mail 
Room. 

Back in 1933, Frank required hos- 
pital treatment when he received 
severe burns while assisting in the 
rescue of 10 children and a woman 
from a burning Brooklyn building. 

At the time, Frank was an inspec- 
tor in the Department of Sanitation 
in charge of street cleaners in the 
market section surrounding the 3- 
story frame tenement building. 
Three businessmen from the market 
joined him in the rescue mission and 
the quartet succeeded in conducting 
the 11 occupants safely from the 
blazing structure. 

Unfounded rumors spread, how- 
ever, that another child was in the 
building and Frank ran in for the 
third time. His escape was cut off by 
smoke and flames and he was rescued 
by a city patrolman. 

Everybody loves a hero, Frank, and 
it’s nice to have you in our corner. 


lebrity! 
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Ivan is a ce 


Yvonne Harmon's 6-year old White Persian, 

Ivan, has an illustrious ancestor. His father, 

Pierre, won the grand championship for White 

Persians at the Empire State Cat Show a few 
years back 
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_ Edwin G. Picken lectures at New School on 
mortgage financing role of savings banks 


| est G. PICKEN, vice pres., Real 
Estate, recently lectured at the 
New School on the history and de- 
velopment of savings banks and their 
role in mortgage financing. He was 
one of three lecturers, representing a 
savings bank, an insurance company, 
and the City of New York, who spoke 
on various aspects of real estate mort- 
gages during a 15-session course en- 
titled “What Is the Future of Real 
Estate?” 

Ninety students, principally archi- 
tects, builders, and engineers, at- 
tended this course, offered for the 
first time by the New School. In- 
crest in it surpassed all expectations. 

Mr. Picken said that although 
our bank was incorporated in 1819, 
it was not until 1836 that the State 
Legislature authorized it to invest in 
mortgage loans up to two-thirds of 
property value. 

“In 1830,” he said, “we were au- 
thorized under specific legislation to 
make a loan to the Public School 
Society of New York.” 


Edwin G. Picken 


Our bank was the first savings 
bank in New York State, he added, 
to take advantage of the 1836 statute. 
We made a $10,000 loan on property 
at 136 Front Street near Pine. 

“Investments in first mortgages as- 
sumed greater and greater impor- 
tance in the portfolios of savings 
banks,” said Mr. Pickens. “As of 


December 31, 1964, all U.S. savings 
banks had total assets of $54.217 bil- 
lion and mortgage investments of 
$40.555 billion, or 74.8%.” 

He pointed out that while ap- 
proximately 75% of the investments 
of all savings banks are in mortgages, 
“the statutory limit of real estate 
loans in New York State is 60% of 
assets, but loans insured under gov- 
ernment programs” are excluded 
from the 60% restriction. “Of the 
$40.555 billion invested in mort- 
gages,” Mr. Picken said, “$23.5 bil- 
lion are fully or partially guaranteed 
or insured (58%) .” 

Mr. Picken concluded his lecture 
by calling attention to the tremen- 
dous significance of savings banks 
“in the financing of real estate.” 

Through mortgage lending our 
bank has helped thousands of 
families fulfill their dreams of home 
ownership. 

On January 1, 1965, $1.4 billion of 
the bank’s funds were invested in 
68,149 mortgages. 


Germany’s goodwill ambassador to 
the Beehive returns to the Rhineland 


The opportunity to return to the 
Beehive for a second work assign- 
ment was one of the things Herbert 
H. Wulf of Pier/Dueren, Germany, 
liked most about his 18-month tour 
of duty in the U.S.A., which began 
on October 1, 1963 and ended on 
March 31, 1965. 

Herbert holds a B.A. degree in 
economics from City College of 
Cologne. He came to the States un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
and was sponsored by the Burlington 
(Vt.) Savings Bank, where he 
worked for six months following his 
arrival. 

For three months in the spring of 
1964, he worked in the Mortgage De- 
partment of the Beehive. After brief 
work periods at the Union Dime and 


the Bowery he returned to our bank 
last December and remained here 
until the end of March. He alter- 
nated between Mortgage Accounting 
and Publicity departments. He is 
especially interested in advertising 
and publicity and was most apprecia- 
tive of the chance to learn how our 
advertising and publicity program is 
conducted. He was helpful, too, with 
many aspects of the work, including 
our window displays. 

Herbert made a coast to coast bus 
tour of the States before flying home 
around May 1. 

When asked what had impressed 
him most about life in the United 
States, he said that “the American 
people are very businesslike and I 
understand them better for having 
lived among them. Now when I hear 


about policies and decisions of your 
Government I will have a better 
understanding of the reasons behind 
the decisions.” And he added, “I only 
wish more people from foreign lands 
could have the opportunity I have 
had to learn to know the people of 
the United States.” 

For five years before coming to 
America, Herbert served as a trainee 
and employee of two German sav- 
ings banks. He starts a new job in 
Stuttgart on June | with the Public 
Relations Association for Savings 
Banks, where he’ll have an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the things 
he learned in the savings banks 
where he worked and in the study 
courses he took in the U.S.A. He 
studied marketing at the Advertising 
Club of New York and writing at 
the New School. 

Herbert made many warm friends 
in the bank who wish him great suc- 
cess in his new job in Stuttgart. 
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Wank: WSenl: 


Miss WERNER is a secretary in the 
Personnel Department. 


HE biggest item in our “Bank 

| Bunk” is usually about the 

happy couples taking the big 
step. 


Marriages: Carol Pandolfelli, 86th 
Street, is giving up her single bliss 
on June 13. Andrea LoMonaco, 
Mortgage Accounting, will say “I do” 
on August 28. Still another is Irene 
Koerber, Mortgages, who will wed 
on September 14. And the last of our 
“brides-to-be” is Mary Sloan, 22nd 
Street Tellers, who will enter into 
her new life sometime in October. 

Pauline Schaap’s (Mortgages) 
daughter, Betsy Ann, became the 
bride of Dr. Leonard Culter on 
January 27. A wedding trip to Puerto 
Rico and St. Thomas was enjoyed by 
the newlyweds. 

By the time this article reaches 
your home, Loretta Lizzo, Depositor 
Service, will be Mrs. Peter Bravato. 
She took the big step on May 16. 
Also, Camille Rapino, Records, be- 
came Mrs. John Kerins on May 22. 

The ranks of our bachelor’s club 
are getting thin. The first young 
eligible to take the big step is Allan 
Gardner, Mortgage Accounting. He 
is getting married on June 26. And 
still another is John DeMita, EDP, 
who is getting married in October. 
You know the old saying, girls, “You 
can’t win them all.” Well, good luck 
fellows. 


Engagements: Now lets take a look 
at our newly engaged couples: We 
have Noreen Boyle, Auditing, who 
became engaged in February. Wed- 
ding is planned for the near future. 
Also Paula Johnson, 86th Street, be- 
came engaged in April. Wedding 
date sometime next May. 


Proud Parents: Zelda Scott, Pay- 
roll, is a parent with three children 
who has reason to be proud. Her 
daughter, Diana, a student at Barn- 
ard, received a National Science 
Foundation scholarship to study an- 
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thropology in Mexico. Her eldest 
son, Stuart, has been accepted by 
Columbia for the fall term. He will 
probably major in Math. Then we 
have Viola Malmborg, Mortgages, 
who, at presstime, was making last 
minute arrangements for her daugh- 
ter’s wedding on May 8. 


Vacation Travelers: Boy, we sure 
have a bank full of world travelers! 

Lillian Giglio, Service Depart- 
ment, and Cynthia Roberts, Legal, 
visited New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras time. After three days there 
they hopped a bus and off to Florida 
they went. Lillian D’Amato also took 
in the Mardi Gras. According to Lu 
Fuller, Purchasing, and Dorothy 
Manning, Mr. Fales’ office, there’s 
nothing like a Caribbean cruise. 
Vacation plans of Bill O’Connor, 
72nd Street, include Bermuda. 

Without a doubt the most popular 
place this year is Europe. Many of 
our hard working employees are 
packing their bags for a glorious 
vacation in Europe. Among those 
with European vacation plans is Bill 
Bierman, 46th Street, who left on 
May 27. Mary Sheehan, 46th Street, 
will spend the month of August 
abroad. Armand Luna, 86th Street, 
Edith Galluccio, Mortgage Account- 
ing, Marie Fives, Life Insurance, 
Agnes Strain, Payroll, and Marcella 
Brigante, Mortgage Accounting, all 
plan to take European tours this 
summer. 

Other travelers this year include 
George Louis, EDP. He plans a trip 
to Greece soon. And then we have 
Edith McCarthy, Accounting, who 
will visit Spain. Claire Carroll, 46th 


Mary Sloan John DeMita 


Street, toasted herself in the Florida 
sun during an early vacation. 


The “Stork Club’: And now a 
look into the baby world: First stop 
is at the household of Tom Sweeney, 
86th Street. Patrick Joseph was born 
January 26, weighed in at 9 Ib. 9 oz. 
Then we passed Mat Velazques, Culi- 
nary, where they welcomed a bounc- 
ing 7 lb. 5 oz. boy. Matthew born 
February 23. Our next stop is the 
Bill McKenna home. Bill, you know 
is in “M.O.” Property Improvement 
Loans. Everything seems just fine 
with little William born April 3. 
And finally the Richard Mulligans, 
46th Street, recently welcomed home 
a healthy baby boy. 

And next we have our expectant 
mothers and fathers. Annette Barn- 
well, formerly of 72nd Street, left 
the working world to join. the 
mothers’ club. Marge Reilly, 72nd 
Street, is expecting her second child 
in August. And I hope Al Blasius, 
72nd Street, holds up until his wife 
gives birth to her baby in August. 
Take it easy, Al, it will be over soon! 

What about the jolly grand- 
parents? Leo Tinley, Mortgages, is 
just popping his buttons over his 
grandson. He received his new title 
on February 4. And Doris Welch, 
Life Insurance, is as proud as can be 
now that she is a grandmother. 


This and That: Who’s the new 
blond at 72nd Street? What’s her 
name? There’s a rumor that it’s 
Maureen Fitzpatrick who’se been 
around all the time, but she looks 
like a new person with her blond 
hair. I hear it looks terrific, Maureen! 


That's a beautiful new car Sal and 
Lorraine Borrometi, IBM — Mort- 
gages, are riding around in. 


Judo anyone? Laurie Stolls, 46th 
Street, is becoming an expert in 
Judo—so look out! She is taking les- 
sons. 

For all those hard working people 
at the bank we would like to tell 
you that you're invited to have fun 
at the “Playboy Club” on Bill Bier- 
man’s key. O.K., Bill? 


I’d love to see Bob Monahan’s 
(Accounting) young son in about 
20 years. If Lawrence is as good look- 
ing then as he is now, can you 
imagine what a heartbreaker he’ll be 
at 22. 
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A Perfect Lineup for “I’ve Got a Secret’’! 


But whose secret? Why, Sr. V. P. Dolson Rauscher's, of course! Could it be that his dog family is waiting for 

the arrival of Santa Claus so they can open their packages? Or is it their relationship to each other? As we 

introduce them, left to right, you guess their secret. Tigger, mother of Job; Nonie, aunt of Bumble; (cockers} 

Cricket, daughter of Binker; Binker, mother of Cricket; Bumble, niece of Nonie: Job, son of Tigger. Job has 
the proud distinction of being the only male in this distinguished group. 


